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Health Habits, Related Knowledge and 
Problems of Heaith 


PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS, UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII. 
HONOLULU, H. T. 


HEALTH HABITS. 


Fundamental Health Habits Few. 

It is remarkable, when one stops to compare the wealth of 
habits that occur in other phases of man’s life, how few the 
really fundamental rules of health are. When you have taken 
care of food, rest, air, cleanliness, activity, and a few others, 
you have really considered the main habits relating to health. 
Even workers in special branches of hygiene—sexual hygiene, 
mental hygiene, workers’ hygiene—find that the rules of gen- 
eral hygiene are their most important ally, and that having 
taken care of these, the special rules for the situation in ques- 
tion are of less importance and efficacy. 


Main Habits of Health Well Known. 

I recently heard that a doctor changed his advice to tuber- 
cular patients. His advice used to be: “Fresh Air, Good Food, 
Rest.” Now he has changed it to: “Good Food, Rest, Fresh 
Air.” The most important health habits are well known and 
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have been known for a long time. Physiology has given doc- 
tors a knowledge of the bodily mechanism, its order and dis- 
order. In broad lines it has been easy to lay down the main 
habits which are necessary for keeping the body in good 
health. To be sure, scientific investigation is constantly re- 
fining our knowledge, and with each new accretion to the 
stock of knowledge comes a new slant on health habits and 
on their relative emphasis. As an example, take the new 
discoveries concerning the vitamin. Previously it was consid- 
ered sufficient to get the proper fuel value in the diet, provided 
that not too great injustice was done to the ratio between the 
food elements. Quite recently nutritionists tell us that one 
thing is essential in food,—the so-called vitamin. Certain 
foods contain it and certain foods do not. But a diet deficient 
in vitamins will lower the vitality and power of resistance to 
disease. So the new discoveries have changed our emphasis 
toward our eating. As a second sample, consider the change 
in conduct following the “discovery” of the mosquito,—I 
mean, his disease-carrying nature. Before this fact was 
known the “night air” was avoided. Now, at night we wel- 
come the fresh air but avoid the mosquito. 


Branches of Hygiene. 
Health habits may all be found in the following branches 
of hygiene: 


Personal Hygiene. 
Social Hygiene. 
Mental Hygiene. 
Care of Infants. 
Safety and First Aid. 
Occupational Hygiene. 
School Hygiene. 
Community Hygiene. 
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Factors of Health. 
From a different standpoint all the important habits of 
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health are considered if the following are given proper atten- 
tion: 

Food. 

Rest. 

Air. 

Exercise. 
Clothing. 
Cleanliness. 
Posture. 

Leisure time. 
State of mind. 

10. Waste elimination. 


Method of Obtaining Relative Importance of Health Habits. 

The best method of obtaining the relative importance of 
health habits would be to ask the experts—doctors and hy- 
gienists who have necessary knowledge and experience—to 
make a careful decision. The method employed in this paper 
is the easier one of going to the literature. I have consulted 
various works on hygiene, but have used those lists already 
made ‘by health workers and particularly as they have been 
condensed for the use of children in school. 


SePK PSP Prr 


List of Health Habits. 

Following is a list of health habits, as they were obtained 
from various lists of health habits. No pretense is made that 
the list is complete, because such a thing is impossible. It is, 
however, a larger list than may be found elsewhere. The 
numbers indicate the number of separate lists in which the 
habit is mentioned. 


(9) Have lots of fresh air when you sleep. 
Brush teeth and gums daily. 
(8) Have your bowels move each day. 
Bathe at least once a week. 
(7) Eat slowly. 
Sleep the number of hours shown in the table. 
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(6) 


(5) 


(4) 


(3) 


(2) 
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Have fresh air where you live and work. 
Spend part of the time each day in the open air. 
Stand, sit and walk erectly. 

Keep face and hands clean. 

Chew food well. 

Drink plenty of water. 

Go to bed early. 

Wear light, loose clothing. 

Avoid eating too much. 

Be cheerful and learn not to worry. 
Exercise daily. 

Care for the nails. 

Rest when tired. 

Air and brush outside clothing. 

Breathe deeply. 

Keep away from catching diseases. 

Rise at seven o’clock. 

Have the schoolroom well ventilated. 

Use individual drinking cup, pencils, etc. 
Use clean handkerchief. 

Wash hands after going to the toilet. 

Put nothing in the mouth other than food. 
Do not cough in another’s face. 

Do not pick the nose. 

Do not wear wet clothing. 


Put on clean underclothing after the weekly bath. 


Eat well balanced meals. 

Drink milk three times a day. 

Eat fruit once a day. 

Eat vegetables in addition to potatoes each day. 
Eliminate tea and coffee from the diet. 

Do not eat much meat or many eggs. 

Eat various kinds of food. 

Work hard, but play and rest too. 

Clean, comb and _ brush hair. 

Eat a good breakfast. 
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Clean shoes. 

Avoid dust. 

Take care in crossing street. 

Do not bite nails. 

Do not suck thumb. 

Do not swap gum, food etc. 

Do not rub the eyes. 

Do not read in a dim light. 

Do not put foreign bodies in the ear. 

Do not use another person’s toilet articles. 

Do not wear shoes that are ill fitting. 

Wash hands before meals. 

Wash hands before going to school. 

Put handkerchief before face when coughing or 
sneezing. 


Primary Importance of Habit. 

It is generally agreed that habits such as these are primary. 
And it is generally agreed that they should at least be habits, 
automatic, regular, working without exception at the proper 
time and place and in the appropriate situations. Moreover, 
it is generally agreed that they should be habits irrespective 
of whether they can be verbally repeated as rules, or whether 
the reason or scientific basis is known. Whether these habits 
can also be repeated as rules is a matter of pedagogy. Per- 
haps the rules are propaedutics to assist in the learning of the 
habits, to emphasize them. But the primary thing is the 
habits, regardless of the pedagogic accessories. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL, ANATOMICAL AND BACTERIOLOGICAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 


In the Past Knowledge Has Been Considered Sufficient. 
A few decades ago, knowledge of physiology, anatomy and 


bacteriology was considered sufficient for the inculcation of 


health habits. The arguments in Spencer’s famous essay on 
“What Knowledge is of Most Worth?” were accepted as valid. 
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He says: “If any one doubts the importance of an acquaint- 
ance with the fundamental principles of physiology as a means 
to complete living, let him look around and see how many men 
and women he can find in middle or later life who are thor- 
oughly well.” Instruction in the past has been on the hypoth- 
esis that knowledge is sufficient. Today our textbooks inherit 
from the past. Hence, it is quite possible to find in them 
knowledge the only justification of which is that it is merely 
knowledge. 


POSSIBLE VALUES. 


1. For Future Scientists. 

For those who are capable of discovering new facts, present 
knowledge is extremely important. Every scientist must 
work on the basis of present knowledge. But it is evident 
that a pitifully small percentage of men will engage in this 
research, even a small percentage of those who are capable of 
doing so. 


2. For doctors, teachers and social workers. 

For those who are to interpret knowledge as doctors, as 
teachers, as social workers, or in other walks of life, such 
knowledge is essential. For these persons must be able to 
handle and interpret situations in regard to health, and situ- 
ations where a mere stock of rules would be insufficient. So 
here knowledge is essential. 


8. For General Culture. 

Knowledge of any sort may be allowed in the curriculum 
on the excuse of general culture. And probably we ought to 
find a place for such knowledge to satisfy the natural curiosity 
of the normal youth. 


4. To Aid in Solving Practical Problems. 

As an aid in solving practical problems relating to health, 
knowledge of physiology, anatomy and bacteriology has an 
undisputed place. The discussion of the place and value of 
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information as a factor in reasoning about health is post- 
poned until the topic of problems is discussed. 


5. As Leading to Conduct. 

We have learned to grow exceedingly wary of expecting 
knowledge of itself to lead to action. That mere knowledge 
does not necessarily lead to action is a fact that has long been 
known. All of us probably know that it not good for us to 
eat heavily before going to bed; yet, when the occasion arises, 
we repeat what our own experience tells us will have its un- 
toward consequences. There is a hiatus between the knowl- 
edge and the deed. Edward Bok, in his autobiography, tells 
us how strangely obdurate he found the readers of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal to information as to the origin of Paris fash- 
ions, and the killing of mother birds for aigrettes. Can we 
therefore say that no knowledge is worth while to initiate 
action? Before that is asserted we recall instances when 
knowledge has had a great influence on conduct. In the late 
war knowledge or “word” of the declaration of war led many 
to enlist in the army or navy long before they “smelled” 
the enemy. And when it became known that a draft was to 
be called, many rushed into marriage to escape conscription. 
If physiological or other scientific knowledge leads to the 
formation of habits of hygiene, such knowledge ought to be 
included in the curriculum. If such knowledge does not lead 
to action, then, so far as health goes, this knowledge, as such, 
has no place in the curriculum. Perhaps it might find a place 
for wholly other reasons, some of which were noted above. 

What are the motives of health habits? In the first place, 
normal child life naturally furnishes a great many desirable 
health habits. Children like to play in the open air, to go to 
sleep when tired, to wear light, loose clothing, etc. It is only 
when the artificial living conditions imposed by modern life 
lead the child astray that a number of his habits are difficult 
of formation. Some habits, such as cleanliness, do not thrive 
naturally in any situation. The motives for forming these 
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habits are those provided by instinct, or previous learning. 
Children can be gotten to keep regular habits by competition, 
—child against child, schoolroom against schoolroom, and 
against their own records. They can be made to keep regular 
health habits through the desire for the approval of others or 
the avoidance of disapproval in its multitude of forms; or in 
order to win some prize; because of their respect or submis- 
sion to some one who suggests the habits; or even because 
they fear not to. Still further habits of health may be estab- 
lished when some vital function goes wrong,—the digestion, 
the eyes, or the lungs,—and reasoning or trial and error by 
chance sends them on the right way. Children’s behavior 
leads from quite elementary and instinctive tendencies. 

Do children, then, never do anything because they know 
they ought to? Psychology teaches that knowledge leads to 
action when in the past it has connected with action. First 
we must get action; then if we can get a certain fact asso- 
ciated with the action, this fact may be sufficient to arouse 
the action in the future. If, for instance, we can get a child 
to eat slowly and explain to him at the same time that the 
salivation which accompanies mastication is essential to good 
digestion (although it must be in simpler language than this), 
it may be that eventually he will respond to this fact by masti- 
cating more slowly. At any rate, he will not respond to this 
fact by masticating more slowly in the first instance, and 
desire to get out and play may easily override the fact at any 
later time. Certain children, who easily understand facts, 
learn to respond to facts in general, and it may be that there 
are native differences in the ability to guide conduct by ideas. 
But before any of us responds to ideas we respond to other 
things which induce responses instinctively,—that is, which 
satisfy certain of our needs or impulses. Many never respond 
to any except a handful of ideas. Knowledge, although na- 
tively powerless to be a stimulus to conduct, may be “condi- 
tioned” to be such a stimulus. Sinclair Lewis’ book, “The 
Jungle,” gave ideas which caused many people to refrain from 
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eating sausages for a long time, because the pictures that he 
drew in his book roused repulsion and horror in the readers. 
Sinclair Lewis filled the book with loaded or conditioned ideas. 
The fact that the idea may be “ccnditioned” to act as a stim- 
ulus for a habit, is a sufficient reason for teaching facts and 
principles of physiology,—provided they in some way are 
loaded or conditioned. 

Knowledge taught to fulfill the above aim would be applied 
science as against pure science. It would be move than de- 
scription,-—it would be information that had an “ought” at- 
tached to it. It would be more than the correct impression 
or clear comprehension of relationships or principles or func- 
tions. It would be knowledge which suggests primarily things 
to do or not to do, and in such a persuasive manner as to lead 
to action. 

In the report of the Lake Mohawk Conference on Health 
Education I find that there is not entire clarity as to the objec- 
tives of health education. I quote from a paper by Dr. 
C. E. A. Winslow. He is discussing the radical change in 
hygiene instruction towards a direct inculcation of health 
habits. 

“All this is admirable, but I suspect that we shall soon face 
a real danger of swinging the pendulum too far. Habit form- 
ation should no doubt be our first aim, but it is by no means 
our only aim. We must also lay a sound basis of knowledge, 
if the child is to be something more than an automaton. It is 
not only to learn certain tricks, but is also to acquire intelli- 
gence which will enable it to modify its habits to meet the 
changing conditions of its after life.” 

Later he mentions six important principles of physiology 
which aye essential: 

“(1) It is not important to know the number and the names 
of all the bones, but it is essential to know something of the 
structure and inter-relations of the parts of the bony system 
and to understand the structure and the general arrangement 
of the muscles, if the child is to have an intelligent grasp 6f 
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what is involved in correct posture, if it is to comprehend the 
real value of exercise, and if in future life it is to respond 
intelligently to the professional advice of the orthopedist. 

“(2) A knowledge of the mechanics and the chemistry of 
digestion is vital to the continued maintenance of sound ele- 
mentary habits, and only a real knowledge of the elements of 
nutrition will make possible a judicious appraisement of the 
dietary fads and fancies with which the citizen of the future 
is likely to be confronted in increasing degree. Under the 
general heading of the digestive system we may also mention 
the importance of some conception of the structure of the 
teeth and of the process of dental disease, which will facilitate 
future utilization of the resources of dental hygiene. 

“(3) A clear conception of the physics of the circulation 
is basically important for any conception of the effects of the 
atmospheric envelope upon the body and for a rational control 
of the effects of this atmospheric envelope through ventilation 
and clothing. 

“(4) A knowledge of the ways in which wastes are elim- 
inated from the body is fundamental in avoiding constipation 
and in maintaining the kidneys in a healthy condition. Here, 
as in the case of the circulation, it is through a real knowl- 
edge of the machinery involved that the individual will be 
disposed to take the fullest advantage of medical counsel bear- 
ing on the postponement of the degenerative diseases of later 
life. 

“(5) A vital conception of the structure of the nervous 
system furnishes the only sound basis for intelligent mental 
hygiene, for habit formation, rather than the learning of 
tricks like a pet dog, and for the adjustment of work and rest 
so as to insure a maximum of productive performance. The 
practical hygiene of the eye and ear requires an intelligent 
comprehension of the structure of those complex but fre- 
quently defective appendages of the central nervous system. 

“(6) Finally, under the general head of physiology, the 
pupil should be given an elementary view of the cyclical 
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changes in the human body, of the ways in which develop- 
mental and degenerative diseases arise, and of the possibili- 
ties of medical science as applied to the early detection and 
hygienic treatment of incipient disease.” 

I have included this lengthy quotation because I am a little 
in doubt as to its implications. If this writer means that 
this knowledge will lead of itself to habit formation, I believe 
he errs,—knowledge possesses no such impulsive quality. I 
believe it true to assert that practically no child will learn 
habits of regular bowel movement from a “knowledge of the 
ways in which wastes are eliminated from the body.” It may 
be true that once having initiated such a habit, the knowl- 
edge might be potent in maintaining the habit. So, although 
Wwe may agree as to the main facts of physiology to be taught, 
the ways in which this knowledge may be organized differ 
radically. 

When one comes to examine hygiene texts and readers for 
children, the confusion in aims is intensified. I quote at ran- 
dom from several modern hygiene-physiology texts: 

“In an immovable joint the bones are firmly united by a 
piece of cartilage that grows between them. In a movable 
joint, a thin layer of cartilage covers the end of each bone, 
and this is kept lubricated, or moist, by an oily fluid poured 
out by a delicate membrane that incloses the joint. This en- 
ables the joint to work smoothly.” 

“The nervous system is made up of nerve cells and of nerve 
fibers. The nerve cells are larger than most of the body cells, 
and have a grey color. Most of the nerve cells are found in 
the brain and spinal cord, but a few of them are found in the 
ganglia, which are little balls of nerve cells.” 

“Like our ‘internal skin,’ the mucous membrane, which lines 
our stomach and bowels, the skin is made up of two layers: a 
deeper or basement sheet, woven out of tough strands of 
fibrous stuff (derma); and a surface layer (epidermis) com- 
posed of cells lying side by side like the bricks in a pavement, 
(epithelial) cells. These pavement cells are fastened on the 
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basement membrane much as the kernels of corn grow on a 
cob, only instead of these being but one layer, as on a cob of 
corn, there are a dozen or fifteen of them, one above the other, 
each one dovetailing into the row below it, as the corn kernels 
do into the surface of the cob. As they grow up toward the 
surface from the bottom, they become flatter and flatter and 
drier, until the outer surface layer becames thin, fine, dry, 
slightly greasy scales, like fish-scales, of about the thickness 
of the very finest and driest bran.” 

As examples of information which might lead to conduct, 
I quote the following: : 

“A very short hot bath will lessen fatigue, because it will 
stimulate the circulation of the blood and in that way hasten 
the removal of the fatigue poisons.” 

Note here that knowledge of “circulation of the blood and 
fatigue poisons” are already known. They must have been 
learned at a time when their immediate value as knowledge 
was not realized. 

“In the eyelids are glands, very similar to the glands that 
oil the hair, which pour out oil along the edges of the eyelids. 
Sometimes these glands become diseased, and the secretion 
from them dries and forms scales around the roots of the 
eyelashes. The trouble in cases of this kind is that germs 
are growing in the gland. Dropping a solution of boracic 
acid (as much as will dissolve in water) into the eyes will 
help to kill the germs.” 

“You cannot see the safest and youngest row or layer of 
the nail cells at the base, because a fold of skin, the nail fold, 
has been doubled or folded over them to protect them while 
they are young and soft. It is not best to push this fold of 
skin-back too much, as, by so doing, you may uncover the 
young nail cells while they are soft and tender, and expose 
them to injury.” 

It must not be expected that such information, however, 
will lead to the action desired. But such information may be 
a stout ally to bolster up habits already started, or to tell us 
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what to do when the normal processes of the body go wrong. 
The main topics around which essential physiological infor- 
mation may cluster are food, digestion, heart, lungs, blood, 
skin, waste disposal, muscles, bones, nervous system, sense 
organs, teeth, accidents, infection, tobacco and alcohol. 


(To be concluded in the next number of Education) 


To A Wandering Comet 


Thou art called a wanderer— 

Mysterious orb of light shining in yonder sky 
Amidst the glory of heaven’s jewelled host. 

Thus, with loud acclaim, the human mind doth boast 
Of wisdom, reaching even to the infinite on high. 


Thou art called a wanderer— 

But who shall say the mighty power 

That governs all in realms of celestial blue, 

Leaves aught without its destined course so true; 

Though hidden for unnumbered years from man’s inquiring view. 


Thou art called a wanderer— 

Sailing, uncharted, through immeasurable space; 
Yet in the starry dome of heaven thou hast a place 
That is thine own. No interference there 

With Hesperus and her gleaming company. 


Thou art called a wanderer— 
So it may seem to finite sense of men. 
Mighty, unfathomable things are still beyond their ken. 
sut in that region, secreted by the open firmament, 
Is order,—named by the poet of old, “heaven’s first law.” 
EpirH M. SHANK, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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The Project Method in the Junior High School 


ONA I. NOLAN, GASTON SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


Introduction. 

It has been said that “the general atmosphere of the school 
should give growth to the child to think for himself and with 
others.” One great satisfaction from the teaching profession 
has been the joy of helping children to “think for themselves 
and with others,” through the use of the project method. 

The project method is not an educational panacea for all 
difficulties, however, and it undoubtedly has its limitations. 
The project method is not the only method of teaching; it is 
not equally well adapted to all subjects, but is best suited to 
the field of the practical arts and the social studies; it is not 
equally well adapted to children of all ages; and it should not 
be used to bring forth unlimited or undirected self-activities 
of children in our public schools. 

Administered by a sympathetic and understanding teacher 
the project method has wonderful possibilities in training the 
children in our public schools “to think for themselves and 
with others.” It is especially well adapted to the children and 
the work of the Junior High School, and also plays an active 
part in helping to perform some of the peculiar functions of 
the Junior High School. 


Essential Ideas. 

The project method is not a new method in education; 
neither is it an application of a new principle of education. 
It is founded on the most fundamental principle of education 
that has come down to us through all the ages as a race 
inheritance,—the principle of self-activity, or “learning by 
doing.” 

Miss Mellyn, in her definition of education, says: “Educa- 
tion is the process of character formation in which the indi- 
vidual responds to the stimuli in his environment through 
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self-activity.” Then to truly educate the child, we, as teach- 
ers, have a share in the formation of his character by fur- 
nishing a favorable classroom background and by providing 
plentiful stimuli to which he will respond through his own 
self-activity. In this work of providing worth-while stimuli 
to bring forth meaningful response on the part of the child, 
we find the project method a most powerful factor, since its 
very existence depends upon the self-activity of the child. 


Relation to Self-Activity. 

Since the first mark of a real project is “a definite need 
felt by the child,” the activity of the child is assuredly aroused 
by the project method and he develops and grows through 
his own self-activity. 

How very true is the indictment that “many children leave 
school because their needs are not met and their problems are 
not solved.” This has been especially true of children of the 
ages of the seventh, eighth and ninth grades of our elementary 
schools. Should this failure to meet the needs of all pupils 
be tolerated too long, when these are the people’s schools, sup- 
ported by public taxation? Does not this failure carry with 
it grave consequences? Can we escape the results accom- 
panying such failures? Will it not react upon our citizen- 
ship? 

If with the needs of the child in mind as the very basis of 
project work, we are able to bring forth growth and activity 
on his part through his own responses and reactions to those 
needs which he feels and which we are able to meet, haven’t 
we then not only guided his growth but furnished him with 
an incentive for further growth and development through 
continuance of his school work? 

The retaining of pupils for a longer time in Junior High 
School results from recognizing and meeting their needs and 
helping them to solve their problems and motivating their 
school work through their own projects or projects suggested 
by their classmates or teachers. 
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What an interesting outlook Wilson gives us when he says: 
“Growth and mastery can come to the child only as a result 
of vigorous, aggressive self-activity!” Why should we not 
arrange our school work wherever possible through a series 
of projects to offer every possible opportunity to all children 
for self-activity ? 

Have we any right to withhold these opportunities for self- 
development from our children? Should we not plan for the 
best motivation of the child’s efforts in school? If the way 
is once opened up to them for pupil participation in project 
work, they will take it as their right and would be slow to 
relinquish it, I feel. 

How vital is the assertion that “The child’s work is motiv- 
ated whenever he sees a real use for it—whenever it satisfies 
some need he feels.” Can we ignore his right to have us 
help him by showing him the way to solve his problem 
through his own efforts? Through teaching by projects we 
will be able to reach him through his needs. 

It has been said that the Junior High School age is a time 
when the child needs an understanding love and sympathy. 
Very true! May we not recognize the nature of the child at 
adolescence and help him to meet his needs through project 
work? 

My honest convictions are in accord with Wilson when he 
says: “We should recognize the child as the center of the 
school’s effort, giving to subject matter a secondary place.” 
It seems to me that the teachers who come closest to the grow- 
ing lives of their children, know and understand this. 

The child’s natural interests are aroused through his pro- 
jects, because his needs are recognized and his willing and 
spontaneous attention results. When one comes to realize 
that nothing else is worth the name of attention, unless it be 
as spontaneous and undivided as each different child with his 
individual limitations can give, then one bends every effort 
to see that all conditions are favorable in the background and 
environment, so that the children in their expenditure of 
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effort may bring to their work spontaneous and enthusiastic 
attention. Child activity and pupil participation are very 
gratifying from this point of view. 

We have all sensed the tendency in Junior High School work 
to emphasize the subject and we should try to safeguard the 
child in every way by motivation of work, by project work 
and pupil participation to every extent possible. For I believe 
with Wilson, “The child is sacred; subject matter is not.” 

Natural learning is through self-activity. If we as teach- 
ers use the child’s natural interests through the working out 
of projects, the child progresses rapidly. 

Much of the work of the traditional type of school does not 
satisfy the child’s needs—does not answer his questions—does 
not solve his problems—does not make him self-active. The 
Junior High School in its reorganization has eliminated much 
useless material and many of the spiritless reviews and has 
relieved the children of much of the deadening monotony of 
uninterésting drills on the tool subjects of education that have 
been too long drawn out. 

Much time in the Junior High School may be economized 
through the use of project work which satisfies the child’s 
real needs. In this project work, where his work is motivated 
by a real need and where he sees a use for what he is doing, 
we may expect a genuine economy of time and effort. 

A much better scholastic response may be anticipated when 
the boy understands the connection between the project he is 
working upon and the end desired, and when he understands 
the value that the project has for him. 


Use of Term “Project.” 

The project method is not a scheme that modern educators 
have hit upon, but is an inheritance from the past. Stockton 
shows that the fundamental principle of the project method, 
that of “learning to do by doing,” is found in the beliefs of 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel and Herbert. 

The real essence of the project method, that of “self-educa- 
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tion through activities,” is found in the teachings of the great 
masters of learning who taught long before the time of Rous- 
seau. 

Stevenson points out that the word “project” came into 
general use about fifteen years ago in our own state of Massa- 
chusetts in describing certain “home projects” to be carried 
on in connection with agricultural courses. The use of this 
term was recognized by the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education at that time. 

Since then the word project has been used extensively in 
the study of home economics and manual arts. The use of 
the word project in connection with the academic subjects has 
been more recent, and in its application to the purely academic 
studies has had many variations of meaning. The idea of the 
project must undergo changes to become adapted to the field 
of academic subjects. 

Here, too, has come confusion in the use of the terms “prob- 
lem” and “project.” Most educators agree that the “project” 
implies action on the part of the child, whereas the “problem” 
is an intellectual process. It has been my experience in teach- 
ing children, that many times projects arise through a desire 
to solve some problem encountered. Many times, too, big 
projects require for their solution the working out of many 
minor problems and projects. 


Definitions of Projects. 

What are some of the ideas of projects as presented by 
modern educators? Bonser gives us a very workable idea of 
a project when he writes: “A project is a purposeful activity.” 
That seems a very safe and sane idea of a project for teachers 
to have in mind. He interprets his definition further by 
adding: “Whatever one may purpose and proceed to carry 
out may be called a project, whether it be a constructive 
activity, in investigation of some kind, in developing a skill 
or method of action, in enjoyment of any kind, or in any 
other form of purposeful enterprise.” 
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When the boys of a Junior High School class needed a bulle- 
tin board for their club room and started to work at once and 
planned and made one, their project work was certainly a 
purposeful activity of a constructive sort. 

When the girls of a Junior High School class desired to 
learn more about the great masterpieces in music before they 
were to attend a Children’s Symphony Concert, and went to 
work and arranged a victrola concert in their own classroom 
and invited the class across the hall in as their guests, their 
project was certainly a purposeful activity in the enjoyment 
of music. 

Hosic has an added thought when he defines a project as 
“a unit of purposeful activity.”” When a Junior High School 
class of girls wanted a book that would be a class book, and 
planned and made one to which every girl in the class con- 
tributed a share, either as a member of a committee for cut- 
ting, drawing, printing, selecting compositions and poems, 
editing or arranging them, their project was certainly a unit 
of purposeful activity. The completed class book was a unit, 
each committee worked as a unit, and their class spirit was 
one of unity. 

Stevenson, after making a careful analysis of the defini- 
tions of projects by many prominent educators, evolved his 
definition: “‘A project is a problematic act carried to comple- 
tion in its natural setting.” 

One that is most applicable for our study of the project 
method in education is the one proposed by Miss Mellyn: 
“The project method is the child’s own device for solving the 
problems which his environment brings him.” She continues: 
“So through this method we find the natural way of approach- 
ing the reconstruction of elementary education.” 

The reorganization of Junior High School work, with its 
resultant changes of method, has already shown that through 
the project work we are able to recognize in a more thorough 
and extended way the individual differences of children. By 
their individual needs, tastes and desires in the selection of 
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projects; by their varied interests in different projects, and 
by their responses and reactions to the many projects we are 
given a real insight into their different natural inclinations. 

Not only does the project method give opportunities for 
the recognition of individual differences, but a fertile field 
for educational and vocational exploratory guidance is opened 
up by the use of the project method. 

Classification of Projects. 

Some of our modern educators classify projects as manual 
and intellectual projects. The manual projects are very com- 
mon in agriculture, home economics, manual training, and 
general science, and many interesting ones arise also in the 
problems encountered in the purely academic subjects. 

The Junior High School, with its wide range of offerings 
possible in the manual arts and sciences, proves a very wide 
field for the working out of practical projects. 

Other educators think of projects as simple and complex. 
The simple projects of writing invitations, framing pictures, 
making reports for the school paper, might be carried out in 
either elementary or junior high school. 

The complex projects in the fields of agriculture, home 
economics, manual training, science, history and civics, that 
extend over a long period of time and for their completion 
require the solution of many minor problems and projects, 
find their natural place in the Junior High School, where 
the nature and age of the children are such as to warrant a 
continuance of interest in one piece of work for an extended 
time. 

So, too, the equipment and laboratory facilities of the Junior 
High School are better adapted to the working out of the 
complex projects. It is only because their vital needs are 
touched through the recognition of individual differences that 
comes with Junior High School reorganization, that the work- 
ing interests of the students are maintained for the comple- 
tion of complex projects. 

Other teachers think of projects as class, group and indi- 
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vidual projects. Just at the Junior High School age, when 
adolescence make them altruistic, do they delight in helping 
each other, step by step, work out some class or group project. 
Just at this time, when forces for “group consciousness” and 
“social co-operation” are at work, do they delight to work 
out their projects in groups or committees. In many ways 
the project work seems particularly well adapted to the Junior 
High School. 


Project as a Natural Method. 

The project_is_the natural-method of learning. It is the 
method of the adult, and the method of the child before he 
goes to school. It is the way in which the adult learns to trim 
a hat, to make a dress, or to run an automobile,—all projects 
that appeal to the adult as worth doing. 

It is the natural way in which the child learns; it is his 
way of going about learning; it is the way in which he ap- 
proaches experience. The little child “learns by doing’ be- 
fore he goes to school; we may well use the project method 
that he may “learn by doing” inside the school. 

Miss Krackowizer writes: “Children’s lives are full of ac- 
tivity. They are constantly carrying out projects and solving 
problems of their own. In the process of living they learn 
to think, because of the fact that in their activity they are 
most often carrying out a definite purpose. . . . Since this 
is the method of procedure of a normal child or any normal 
human being when under no constraint, the school should 
adopt it. ‘Purposeful activity’ on the part of the children 
then becomes the aim of the school. The teacher’s part is to 
guide towards such ‘purposeful activities’ as will prove of 
greatest benefit to the children, choosing among those directly 
available for first-hand experience.” 

It has been said by noted educators that we remember One- 
tenth of what we hear; three-tenths of what we see; and nine- 
tenths of what we do. Let us, through the project method, 
give our children more opportunities “to do,” and let them 
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grow in power and develop their democratic citizenship 
through “learning by doing.” 

Because Bonser believes that the project method is a nat- 
ural method in harmony with the laws of learning, he writes: 
“Its application would reduce the artificial character of school 
work to a minimum.” 

In Junior High School an economy of time is effected by 
the project method, because the child is growing in strength 
and power through his own successes, because the project 
work is motivated by his needs and interests; by the accom- 
plishment of an end either immediate or remote; and by mean- 
ing in all his work. This real work takes the place of arti- 
ficial and time-wasting reviews and non-essentials. 

Drills and reviews are very necessary and absolutely essen- 
tial to complement the project work, but there are types of 
spiritless, artificial reviews that may well be dispensed with. 


Marks of a Project. 
The marks by which we may know a real project are these: 

1. A definite need arising out of the environment, and 
offering an occasion for mastery of that environment. 

2. A need plainly set up by the child. 

3. “A purposeful activity carried to completion.” 

4. The selection and organizing of material leading to 
mastery. 

5. The attainment of a definite end with life outcomes. 


Concerning the first two marks of the project, or the 
importance of the child feeling a need for the project he is 
working on, Freeland has written: “The projects of youth 
are more important to education than are those of the adult. 
When the habit of attacking situations and following them to 
successful solution is formed early in life, the individual rises 
to a higher plane of endeavor. He learns to go ahead with- 
out waiting for aid. Success in life is clearly associated with 
the early development of these abilities.” 

The project method is especially well adapted to the Junior 
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High School work, where the recognition of the nature of the 
child at adolescence is marked. Here the children of these 
early adolescent years, who are always seeking for the “new,” 
who revel in taking new voyages of discovery, and delight in 
asking “why” and “what,” and who want their questions 
answered now, will “attain progress under direction” and 
acquire a motive for further social study through the use of 
the projects which arise from their own needs. 

Concerning the relative value of the child’s own project 
and one he has taken over from the stimulus and suggestion 
of the teacher and made it his own, McMurray has written: 
“Educationally considered, we believe a child is at his best 
when planning and executing his own projects, or at least 
those which engage his full powers. Whether the child is 
engaged in his self-chosen project or makes his own some 
bold and difficult undertaking of another, the motive and 
energy of thought are much the same.” 

Motivated by his own need, a child’s project one day may 
be to build a bird-house or to set up a radio outfit, but at a 
later day he may appropriate and take over as his own with 
equal interest the study of a government project in irriga- 
tion, if the way is opened up by the teacher. 

Stevenson writes: “The pupil secures larger benefit if he 
originates the project, but by no means should we classify 
projects as worthless if the teacher suggests them.” 

It has been my experience that many times the teacher may 
create in her classroom the situation and provide the stimuli 
for opening up projects to the child which he may feel and 
take over for his own, when perhaps the idea originated in 
the mind of the teacher. 

To prevent much waste of time and to provide for projects 
that are meaningful and worth while, much wise and careful 
guidance is needed on the part of every teacher. 

Especially in the Junior High School, where the varying 
interests and emotions of the adolescent children open up to 
them new fields of endeavor and enable them to face new situ- 
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ations without a dread of failure, does the project method 
present unrivalled openings to the teacher to “lead them on” 
into new realms of thought and discovery, and sometimes she, 
too, may follow their “lead” in their search for the truth. 
Surely the working out of projects in the Junior High School 
opens up a wide field for guidance, for exploration to the 
pupil and of the pupil. 

Concerning the third mark of a project, we find modern 
educators quite agree that there should be a purposeful ac- 
tivity. Moore well describes that element of a project as: 
“A growing interest and enthusiasm calling for one’s best 
energies and resulting in activity.” 

Concerning the idea of the selection of materials as indi- 
cated in the fourth mark of a project, Miss Krackowizer 
states: “The progress of carrying out projects includes 
thoughts, suggestions and activities rejected, as well as those 
finally selected as pertinent.” Very true! I have found that 
in organizing their materials in their project work the 
children are trained not only by selecting those facts, data 
and materials that are needed, but by discarding all those 
materials not needed for the solution of their project. In this 
way they learn to judge wisely and carefully. 

As for the fifth mark of a project, that is, the attainment 
of a definite end, many times the children have in mind an 
immediate end or outcome, and the teacher has in mind a 
greater or more remote aim as the purpose of the project. 

When the girls of a Junior High School class worked on 
the project of making a class book, their end was attained 
when they had completed the book, which they could enjoy 
and share with the other classes and show to the principal. 
The teacher, in guiding the project, had in mind as a more 
remote end to be obtained, the stimulation of interest in the 
English work of that period. 


Advantages of the Project Method. 
The advantages of the project method are many. It carries 
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over the child’s interests from his life outside the school to 
the school; it meets the laws governing the child’s growth; it 
prepares the child to solve his problems; and it prepares the 
child to live with others. 

Just at the Junior High School age, when new awakenings 
are aroused and the child is filled with interests outside of 
school, the project method has a happy use in bringing over 
the interests of the child’s outside world and tying them up 
with his school work by creating working situations of real 
life interests through the projects. The child realizes then 
that he is living life and not getting ready for some remote 
and far distant period that the teacher calls life. 

The social studies offered by the Junior High School present 
many openings for interesting projects of this type. Realiz- 
ing that these new awakenings and impulses of adolescence 
make them altruistic, and if well directed are a vital influence 
for citizenship, we can train these junior citizens to make 
service a part of their young lives. 

My ninth grade class in community civics did the most 
valuable work in “clean-up campaigns,” “fire prevention cam- 
paigns,” “safety-first campaigns,’ and “health work cam- 
paigns.” They proved their right to junior citizenship. 

Through the project method the chances of improving the 
disciplinary situation are so great that discipline rarely makes 
itself felt. The project work gives many socializing opportu- 
nities, and through the growth of the socialized program in 
the various subjects the school develops into a real community. 
where its various projects and activities are in the hands of 
these growing boys and girls, and these junior citizens are 
given many opportunities to deal with “school problems that 
affect their social and civic interests as members of the school 
group.” 

Through this first advantage of the project it carries over 
the child’s interests from his world outside to the schoolroom. 
By this, many pupils are retained longer in the Junior High 
School, because their work in school is real and meaningful 
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and forms an attractive part of the life they are living, rather 
than a preparation for some far away later life in which they 
have no inteerst. 

The method has the advantage of being sound and enduring. 
It is sound, and as Bonser states it, “The method is in har- 
mony with the laws of learning.” It must be enduring, for 
it is founded on the most fundamental principle of education, 
the principle of self-activity. 

Has it the third advantage claimed for it, that of preparing 
the child to solve his poblems? The freedom and elbow-room 
they crave is accorded these boys and girls when they assume 
charge of exhibits, plays, decorations and entertainments. 
This being an “age of committees,” almost any problem can 
be entrusted to a committee to work out, and their love of 
leadership keeps all in line. So in every activity of the school 
community do these little social beings learn to think, reason 
and judge for themselves and with others in the solving of 
their problems and projects. 

Does it prepare the child to live with others? Through 
this project work I have seen with my classes the seeds of 
co-operation firmly rooted. They learn to “give and take” 
pleasantly, and are ever ready to see the other person’s point 
of view. They readily grow to differentiate between fault- 
finding and friendly criticism, and realize that friendly com- 
petition means willing co-operation. 

In this work each one develops into a little democratic citi- 
zen of his own classroom democracy. Where is there a period 
in the school system where this solving of problems for them- 
selves and co-operative work with others is more needed than 
at the Junior High School age? The socializing opportuni- 
ties for co-operative work are most happily achieved through 
the project work in the Junior High School. 


Dangers. 
Has this method any dangers? Yes, and of these dangers 
we as teachers must be ever careful and vigilant. It is a 
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method which needs the guidance of a sympathetic and under- 
standing teacher. 

It is rarely that a child may be left to himself in starting 
or solving his projects. He needs usually the watchful guid- 
ance of the teacher and the stimulating co-operation of his 
co-workers. Unlimited and undirected activities of children 
should find no place in our public schools, and no teacher 
should attempt the project method with children until she is 
certain of its underlying principles and has an understanding 
faith in her children and in the method. We must train each 
child “‘to think for himself and with others.” 

Another danger which we must ever keep in mind is that 
it must include all children. There is no place in the public 
schools of a democratic people for this or any other method 
that is not used to train all the children. 

All children have a right to growth through self-activity, 
and the teacher using the project method must see to it that 
each child participates and has his share in the project work 
and grows through his own self-expression and self-activity. 
It must not be for the bright or forward children or for the 
favored few, or for those who feel most inclined to grasp the 
opportunities. It must be for all the children. 


Limitations. 


It also has its limitations. My experience with children 
has convinced me that its most useful field is in the range 
of practical arts and the social studies. My work in the 
academic field has shown me the wonderful possibilities of 
the project method in the social studies of geography, history, 
civics and science offered by the Junior High School. 

Many educators believe that all courses of study in all sub- 
jects should be reorganized and made up entirely of a series 
of projects. That seems neither practical nor possible at 
this time. 

The kindergarten and primary grade teaching now come 
nearest to a full measure of use of the project method, where 
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it so naturally carries the child over from his play activities 
outside the school to the school itself. 

It proves to be remarkably well adapted to the Junior High 
School also. Its use does not preclude other methods, how- 
ever, and it may well be used in conjunction with other meth- 
ods. We have need for presentation lessons, inductive and 
deductive lessons, drills and examinations. 


The Teacher’s Place in the Project Method. 

One may ask the question: “What is the teacher’s place in 
project work?” The teacher helps initiate projects; she 
awakens interest in the projects; she directs the activities of 
children to projects of value; she organizes minor projects and 
problems in the solution of complex projects, and she expands 
projects many times to a point of value and to a degree of 
accomplishment not thought of by the children. 

Of this same point Bonser has written: “In projects by 
children great differences in their value in accomplishing 
larger life purposes are found. Some are almost wholly with- 
out value,—they do not lead on in any way to anything fur- 
ther that is worth-while. Those activities must be selected 
which do lead on to further activities of large and persistent 
value, and help must be given by the teacher in bringing about 
the initiation by the children of those projects which they do 
not themselves suggest without such help. . . . By skillfully 
leading, the teacher can usually divert the direction of interest 
and activity from a project of little value to one of much 
larger value.” <A discerning statement of the place of the 
teacher in the project method. 


Relation of Project Method to Democratic Junior High School. 

If, through the use of the project method in the Junior 
High School, we have recognized the individual differences 
and the adolescent nature of the children of that age and 
have given them increased opportunities for explanatory and 
vocational guidance and have brought about abundant social- 
izing opportunities, thereby improving their scholastic re- 
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sponse and effecting an economy of time and a retention of 
pupils for a longer time in school, have we not had a share 
in making our school system more democratic? 

If, through the project method, we train our children in 
the public schools “to think for themselves and with others,” 
and, in the words of Dr. J. E. Burke, if we “enable every 
boy and every girl to rise to the height of his possibilities, 
capabilities and endowments,” then I have a firm and abiding 
faith that they in turn “will serve the Commonwealth,” and 
America may proudly claim them as her own. 


Abe 


Did Abraham Lincoln’s mother try, 
When Abe was young like tiny guy, 
To clothe him with the greatest care 
In pretty skins that ermine wear? 

I don’t see how Abe grew so tall? 


He was so strong when he was small, 
I think the great bear gave the dress 
To little Abe of the wilderness. 


Did Abraham Lincoln’s mother run 
To meet her pet when school was done, 
To tell him of the sugared joy 

She’d made to please her darling boy? 
I don’t see how he grew so bold? 


He fought the Dark and bitter Cold; 
He conquered foes in the forest glade, 
Glad steps gave strength to little Abe. 


Did Abraham Lincoln’s father plan 
To have his son a college man? 

How did he learn of This and That? 
Did he find entrance to a “Frat”? 

I don’t see how his knowledge grew? 


The Stars and the Giant Planets knew. 
They saw Abe work by the log-wood fire, 
They knew the sphere of his desire! 
Minnig E. Hays, 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 











Dishonesty in the American School 


And Its Cause 


ARTHUR D. MARVIN, MENOMINEE, MICH. 
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SUMMITS N on effort to determine the part that dishonesty 
plays in the educational system of this country, 
and to unearth its causes and find its cure, if 
possible, a questionnaire was prepared and dis- 
tributed to the members of a summer session 
class at the University of Wisconsin. 

It might be well to say a few words concern- 
ing the personnel of the group. It is not a 
typical university gathering; it is even more selective and 
more representative of the many classes in American life. 
There are those who have been born with a silver spoon in 
their mouth, who received their elementary and secondary 
education at the hands of private instructors; there are those 
who have been educated in the public schools, and who have 
advanced as the majority of the nation’s children have; there 
are those who have been less fortunate and who have been 
forced to gather their education as they could, bit by bit, in 
one place or another under ever-changing conditions, shifted 
about by the wavering hand of fortune. To make the group 
more democratic, there are those who have taught and those 
who are as yet undergraduates, studying the teaching pro- 
fession. 

The questions asked were as follows: 

1. What percentage of the present class is dishonest in 
your estimation? 
Have you ever cheated in an examination? 
If you have, why? 
Do you believe that cheating is wrong? 
Can you justify cheating? 
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10. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14, 


15. 
16. 


7. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


Do you believe that cheating is caused by: 

1. Unfairness on the part of the examination? 

2. Poor wording of the questions? 

3. Poor understanding of the subject, due to a poor 
teacher? 

4. Lack of preparation on your part? 

5. Lack of a sense of duty? 

6. Desire to “put something over’? 

If you were upon your honor, would you take advan- 

tage of the teacher’s absence? 

Do you believe that others would? 

Do you believe that the pledge, “I have neither given 

nor received help in the preparation of this examina- 

tion,” will decrease the percentage of dishonest pupils? 

Do you feel that the teacher is a master (guard) or 

helper? 

Does he have your confidence? 

If not, why not? 

If he has, how has he gained it? 

If you were under the honor system, would you report 

an offender? 

Why, or why not? 

If you have taught, do you believe that your pupils have 

been dishonest? 

What per cent? 

What has caused it? 

How will you correct it? 

What punishment have you meted out? 

Has it been effective? 


In answer to the first question, it was estimated that 19 per 
cent of the class were dishonest. The majority of the esti- 
mates were low, but it was evident that some members of the 
class had no faith in their fellow students. This point was 
made clear by a few estimates of 75, 90, and one of 100 per 


cent, 


and it is obvious that in a class of one hundred and ten 
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students these estimates swell the average estimate to an 
alarming figure. 

In answer to Question 2, 74 per cent of the class admitted 
that they had been dishonest at one time or another in an 
examination. This figure is startling, but when we consider 
the causes, the question arises as to whom we should blame. 
Most of the affirmative answers were qualified as, “Not since 
elementary school,” “Never in high school or college,” or 
“Once in Algebra,”—but regardless of the qualifications, the 
condition still exists. 

Question 3 called for the causes of cribbing. They are as 
follows: 


Teacher at Fault. 








1. Unfairness on the part of the examination, 45% 
2. Poor wording of questions, 6% 

3. Poor understanding of the subject due to a 
poor teacher, 6% 
57% 

Pupil at Fault. 

4. Lack of preparation on my part, 35% 
5. Lack of a sense of duty, 5% 
6. Desire to “put something over,” 3% 
43% 


The question arises here as to whether 5 and 6 as faults lie 
with the pupil or with the teacher who is in charge of the 
group. It is her duty to instill in the student a sense of duty 
to himself, his fellows and his school, and to conduct herself 
in such a manner that no pupil will have a desire to “put 
something over.” 

Question 4 called for an expression on the ethics of dis- 
honesty, and it is consoling to find that only 20 per cent ap- 
prove. There is no doubt but that more than 80 per cent 
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should hold cheating wrong, but when we consider the laissez 
faire manner in which this evil has been treated, we can 
understand the situation. 

As strange as it may seem, 55 per cent of the class justified 
cheating, in answer to Question 5. The justification in most 
cases was based upon an inherent desire for retaliation. 
When such resentment is aroused, there is little hope of con- 
quering that tendency, if at the same time action on our part 
stimulates that feeling. The cure in this case lies in a thor- 
ough understanding of human nature and the conducting of 
one’s self in a manner which will arouse no inborn tendency 
whose manifestation will tend to lower the efficiency of our 
school system. 

The causes for dishonesty, in answer to Question 6, are 
these: 


Teacher at Fault. 


1. Unfairness on the part of the examination, 25 % 





2. Poor wording of questions, 13 % 
3. Poor understanding of the subject due to a 

poor teacher, 18.5% 
: 56.5% 


Pupil at Fault. 
4. Lack of preparation on part of student, 25.5% 





5. Lack of sense of duty, 7 % 
6. Desire to “put something over,” 1l % 
43.5% 


It is interesting to note that the estimated causes of dis- 
honesty correspond to within .5 per cent of the actual causes 
as stated in answer to Question 3. In both cases the teacher 
is alleged to be at fault nearly 60 per cent of the time. The 
correlation here is of vital importance and may be used as a 
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sound basis upon which to found a policy of reconstruction in 
teaching methods. 

' Question 7 pertained to the honor system, and it is indeed 
gratifying to find that 99 per cent of the students would not 
take advantage of the absence of the teacher. The 1 per cent 
that would take advantage based their actions entirely upon 
the actions of the balance of the class in which the honer 
system was in effect. It was their opinion that they should 
not be unfair to themselves and refrain from cheating if the 
balance of the class were dishonest and the marks were to 
be distributed according to the success or failure of the stu- 
dent on the quiz. There is a great deal of logic in this state- 
ment, and if the remainder of the class can be brought to 
regard the honor system highly, this 1 per cent will be swung 
in line. There is no doubt but that some pessimists will never 
have faith in a system of this kind, but they must admit that 
it is better to have 1 per cent dishonest under the honor system 
than to have 74 per cent avowedly dishonest under the system 
of police and proctors. 

In answer to Question 8, 63 per cent believed that others 
would be dishonest under the honor system. This does not 
mean that the percentage would necessarily be high, but it is 
an indication that the majority believe that some students 
would cheat under any system. 

The belief expressed in answer to Question 9, relating to 
the pledge at the end of an examination, was that the signing 
of the pledge at the close of written work would decrease the 
percentage of dishonesty. This view was upheld by 57 per 
cent of the class. The balance were of the opinion that those 
who would cheat would lie, and that there was little to be 
gained in making a liar out of a thief. 

In answer to Question 10, only 28 per cent of the class 
expressed the belief that their instructors had been guards. 
This is gratifying as a whole, but the effect that this 28 per 
cent has upon dishonesty is of importance. In cases where 
they admitted dishonesty, 31 per cent expressed the opinion 
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that their teachers had been guards rather than the helpers 
that they should have been. In cases where the student had 
not cheated, this percentage was reduced to 22. Wecan judge 
from that, with a fair degree of accuracy, that when a teacher 
takes the attitude of guard, the possibility of dishonesty is 
9 per cent greater than in the opposite case. If this condi- 
tion exists, teachers should take steps to eliminate this 9 per 
cent. 

Practically the same result is obtained when statistics are 
compiled in the answers to Question 11. Confidence is a fac- 
tor equally strong in eradicating cheating. In cases where 
dishonesty was admitted, 45 per cent of the teachers did not 
have the confidence of their students. In cases where dis- 
honesty did not exist, only 37 per cent did not have the stu- 
dent’s confidence. The difference of 8 per cent is an argu- 
ment for the gaining of confidence. Lack of confidence, which 
was expressed by 41 per cent, is too common, and definite 
steps should be taken by every instructor to make the student 
recognize his honesty, fairness and co-operation. 

The answers to Question 12 can be summed up in a few 
quotations. The teacher does not have the confidence of stu- 
dents because of such reasons as the following: 


1. “He bluffs or is dogmatic.” 

“He betrays a lack of appreciation of my efforts.” 
“He is sarcastic and unfair.” 

“T hate a bulldog.” 

“Of his suspecting attitude.” 

“He is unapproachable.” 

“Any one who has no confidence in me cannot expect 
my confidence.” 

8. “He does not encourage it.” 


NA aPpwep 


With these examples, it is easy to see the teacher’s faults. 
It is equally easy to gather from the preceding list the things 
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which are essential if confidence is to be fostered. In the 
words of the class, the teacher has gained confidence by: 


> 


“Being himself and not trying to ‘put something over.’ ’ 
“Treating us as honest people.” 
“Being fair with every one.” 
“A willingness to help over difficulties.” 
“Having our interest at heart.” 
“Placing confidence and trust in me.” 
“Taking a human attitude towards his students.” 
“Showing that he is a ‘helper,’ and that he is willing 
to do all that he can for the student.” 
9. “Inviting rather than repelling confidence.” 
10. “Not placing himself upon too high a pedestal.” 


Go I Ot > § fo 


These ends should serve as objectives which every teacher 
should strive to attain. 

The result in Question 14, relative to the reporting of 
offenders under the honor system, shows clearly the dislike 
for a tattle-tale; only 11 per cent of the class would report 
an offender. The reasons given by this 11 per cent can be 
summed up by saying that they feel that the offense is parallel 
with a violation of civil law, and that, as such, it is their duty 
to society to report the offense and thus dissuade the person 
from committing a more serious crime. The remaining 89 
per cent were of the opinion that it was the affair of the 
cheater and not theirs; that the student was punished enough 
if he found that others were aware of his misdeed; and that 
the biggest moral question was looking out for self rather 
than for others. One student summed up the situation by 
quoting the first line of: 


“There is so much good in the worst of us, 
And so much bad in the best of us, 
That it little behooves any of us 
To talk about the rest of us.” 


Question 16 brought out the belief that in 86 per cent of 
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the classes in a public school the pupils were dishonest to a 
certain degree. The estimate of 86 per cent was arrived at 
by the 37 teachers in the class in which the investigation was 
carried on. The percentage was not expressed in the same 
words, but 86 per cent of the teachers in the class believed 
that there were dishonest pupils in their classes. The aver- 
age estimate as to the amount of dishonesty was that 16.5 
per cent of their students could not be trusted. This was 
the answer to Question 17. ‘ 

In answering Question 18, as to the cause of the dishonesty, 
the teachers placed 93 per cent of the blame upon the pupil, 
shouldering only 7 per cent themselves. The percentage, 
when compared with the percentages obtained in answer to 
Questions 3 and 6, brings out strongly the statement, “It de- 
pends upon how you look at it.” In stating the causes for 
their own dishonesty, and in expressing their opinion as to 
the probable cause of dishonesty, the members of the class 
were of the opinion that 57 per cent of the fault lay with the 
teacher. It seems from this that only 7 per cent look at their 
subject and prepare their examinations with the point of view 
of the pupil in mind. If 50 per cent of preparatory teachers 
lose their student point of view upon assuming the role of 
instructor, there is little doubt but that some effort should 
be made to create an attitude in teachers which is favorable 
to and in sympathy with the pupil’s viewpoint. 

According to the answers to Question 19, dishonesty will 
be corrected by: 


Stimulating a sense of duty. 

Developing a sense of honor. 

Creating group approval. 

Removing temptation. 

Treating students fairly and giving them a better un- 
derstanding of their work. 


The punishment that has been meted out in the majority 
of cases has been either by taking the papers from the dis- 
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honest pupil, or by giving him a lower grade for the work. 
According to the statements, these methods have been very 
effective. Some teachers have given no credit for the work, 
others have had personal talks with the students, still others 
have held the guilty one up before the class for ridicule and 
disgrace. In effectiveness all methods seem to be upon a par, 
each system meeting with good results. If this is the case, 
some effort should be made by the teacher, when the school 
year starts, to have an understanding with the students as 
to their work and the manner in which it should be done. 
He should make them feel that he is their helper and not 
their master; that their affairs are his affairs, and, by treat- 
ing them with fairness and placing confidence in them, create 
a group sentiment which will be too strong to allow any mem- 
ber of that group to take the slightest advantage of him. He 
should instill in each a sense of duty and honor, and, by keep- 
ing firmly in mind the causes of dishonesty, conduct himself 
in such a fashion that cheating will be unthought of. When 
this condition exists, we can busy ourselves by perfecting 
prevention and not spend our time in an effort to find a suit- 
able cure for the biggest evil in American schools. 











The Place of Athletics in the Curriculum 
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athletic fields and for coaches who can produce 
= or induce winning teams. Some brave educa- 
Summ" tors and even some trained physical directors 
are advocating “making athletics strictly educational.” 

Physical education is fraught with great possibilities for 
physical, mental, moral, and aesthetic development—all the 
requisites of the educated gentleman. It would seem that 
such a subject should be administered in a way that “all the 
children of the people” might participate with credit to them- 
selves, their families, and the community. 

Such an ideal will not be attained, however, until hygiene 
and physical education (including athletics) become as much 
a part of the curriculum as English, history, science, manual 
training, or home economics. Such a scheme would require 
faculty—not coach—control of athletics with certain restric- 
tions by the Board of Education. These restrictions would 
involve such details as the number of years any man might 
represent his school in any event, the number of games each 
year in which a team would be allowed to participate, the 
qualifications—educational and moral, as well as physical—of 
the coach, the number of sports each individual might com- 
pete in during the year, etc. 

Even slight investigation on the part of the educator forces 
him to conclude that up to the present time athletics has had 
little place in the curriculum of the American public schools. 


Summmmnimmige TYCH is being said and written today against 
z = athletics. This criticism is being answered by 
5 M g the public in an increased attendance at all 
= = athletic events, and consequently increased gate 
—_ > receipts. There is also a growing demand for 
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In 1910 less than 5 per cent of the 2,392 secondary schools 
studied had a department of physical education; less than 
ten per cent were giving instruction in athletics; in only one 
and two-tenths per cent of the schools was the work in ath- 
letics prescribed, and in less than six-tenths of one per cent 
was credit given for athletics... Our draft of young men 
during the World War which revealed the fact that 29.59% 
of the flower of our manhood were physically incapable of 
general military service, and recent examinations of children 
in some of our cities which show that about fifty per cent of 
the children have some physical disability, are further evi- 
dences that too little attention has been given to physical 
education. 

Even in colleges, too little attention is given to physical ed- 
ucation. In a recent study of 360 colleges, 215 or 60% re- 
ported that physical education is required, while only 167 or 
a little more than 46% claimed to have departments of physi- 
cal education. The author concludes also that “A very few 
(of these colleges) emphasize the correlation of a personal 
hygiene course with gymnasium and field work.’’? 

Some critics will say that, as managed at present, physical 
education, and certainly athletics, should have no place in the 
curriculum of the public schools. This criticism may be met 
with the statement that management will be changed materi- 
ally if athletics is made a part of the curriculum. 

Old athletes who have fallen over the tape on the track and 
competed in many athletic events for their Alma Mater, and 
even a few athletic directors, are beginning to realize the 
justice of some of the critics when they say a great number 
of the students who compete in athletics today are worse 
physically, mentally, and morally because of this competition. 
These interested persons are not trying to justify athlet- 
ics—they do not have to do that. They are making a sensible 
effort to correct the evils which have crept into the sports— 
evils for which they may or may not be responsible. 


1 Inglis, Principles of Secondary Education, p. 641. 
2 Ed. R. 65:215, 
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It cannot be denied that in many instances the athlete re- 
ceives more exercise than is good for him. He is in a state 
of exhaustion a considerable part of the time when training 
for football basketball or for track. In fact, the person who 
does not train to the limit of endurance today must turn in 
his suit and let someone take his place who will so train. In 
the game “the players are so obsessed by the importance of 
the occasion that all spontaneity is lost.” In fact, as someone 
has said, athletics today takes on the colors of war. It is the 
combat of teams or of individuals for victory. Not only do 
the regulars receive too much exercise, but even “the ‘scrubs’ 
are urged to become sacrifices for the regulars, and any lack 
of the sacrificial spirit on their part is branded as rank dis- 
loyalty.’’8 

Athletics as conducted today by the average school is not 
for the health of the pupil. Health is really considered very 
little, except as it contributes to a winning team. Not how 
much of a work-out does Smith need for his health, but how 
much he can stand is the question asked by the coach. The 
coach, to hold his job, must produce winning teams. He is 
hired for that purpose and it matters not how much he does 
for the physical or mental development, he must require the 
training or over-training necessary to win a large portion of 
the games. The elements of education, health, enjoyment, 
sociability are relegated to secondary place and thus sacri- 
ficed for the purpose of winning. 

If athletes receive more exercise than is best for them 
physically, they certainly receive more exercise than is best 
for them intellectually. 

Comparatively few high school boys can stand the grind 
on the gridiron each day for two hours and still feel fit for 
study. Most college football men, and many high school 
players as well, confess that after the season they expect to 
make up the school work they didn’t have time for during the 
season of that sport. It is more likely to be an exception than 


3 Ed. R. 62:57. 
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the case to find a strong athlete in football, basketball, and 
track, and playing in all these forms throughout the year, 
leading his class in school. If a leader in both athletics and 
classroom work is found—and there are illustrations of such 
individuals—the chances are that he is first of all a good stu- 
dent and then an athlete as well. In other words, to no great 
extent is athletics conducive or intended to be conducive to 
scholarship. One seldom hears a coach say, “Get out for 
football; it will help you in scholarship.” It is probable that 
exercise could be prescribed for the child which would be 
more valuable to him physically and mentally than athletics— 
football, basketball and track—as now conducted. 

But often boys are taught that the milder sports such as 
volleyball, tennis, soccer, and other games which could be 
played through life, or well into life at any rate, are for “sis- 
sies” and not for real men. This is one of the most dam- 
aging influences which can come into the lives of boys. 

One writer has shown how even these milder sports are be- 
coming highly specialized. This specialization is illustrated 
in the following quotation: 

“Lawn tennis, too, has been altered out of recognition. 
Thirty years ago it was a game for young ladies and curates 
of the less muscular type of christianity, and the prelim- 
inary matches on the courts were afterwards solemnized at 
the altar; it was less a sport than a overture to a betrotlial. 
But times have changed. At the recent tournament, the 
whole world fought out a series of championships; and one 
of the competitors, conscious of the international importance 
of the occasion, was fed on champagne and massaged be- 
tween sets to get the last ounce out of his muscles. At no 
distant date we may expect the fledgling champions to_ bring 
a retinue of highly qualified medical specialists, and it may 
become necessary to provide a nursing home in the imme- 
diate neighborhood, with a variety of twilight sleep for ex- 
hausted sportsmen.’ 


4 Nineteenth Century, Aug. 1921, p. 245. 
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Not only in the physical and in the mental realm, but in 
morals as well, athletics is something like a gun in the hands 
of a child. The child may learn to use the gun, but may 
become slightly disfigured in the process. 

The athlete is given an entirely erroneous opinion of him- 
self. The newspaper comment, praising his wonderful plays, 
causes him to exaggerate his own worth to the team and to 
the community. Small boys—yes, adults sometimes—stand 
along the way as he goes by to secure his recognition. Surely, 
the time is at hand, when the true worth of any student 
should be determined, and unless the individual has some- 
thing other than mere athletics to contribute to the school, he 
should not be given a greater place than the individual who 
contributes scholarship and morals. 

Athletics is characterized as being valuable in developing 
self-control, etc. and yet no where does one hear more un- 
satisfactory language than on the athletic field and in the 
locker rooms. There is little reason why language should be 
allowed on the field which is not allowed in the classroom. 
Furthermore, if athletics is so good for physical development, 
self-control, mental development and all the moral qualities, 
it seems unreasonable that the child should be required to wait 
until he reaches high school before this training is given, and 
even then he is one of the twenty who receive it, while five 
hundred other students go without such training. 

In spite of the above criticisms, which even athletes will 
probably agree are more or less well-founded, a large major- 
ity of the people today think kindly toward athletics and 
athletes. Whereas, twenty years ago, athletics was endured 
by the parents and the school authorities alike as a necessary 
evil, today, parents, teachers, principals, and school authori- 
ties attend games, throw their hats in the air, and yell them- 
selves so hoarse they are unable to participate in the singing 
at church the following Sabbath. 

The junior high school is probably having a great deal to 
do with this change of attitude; for in the junior high school 
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more than in any other division of the public schools are phys- 
ical education and athletics a part of the curriculum. In a 
recent study of 250 junior high schools,5 it was found that 
62% of them have gymnasiums, 14% have swimming pools, 
and 82% have access to an equipped athletic field or play- 
ground. But even in the junior high school the tendency is 
toward too much specialization in athletics. 

There are many changes which should be made in the ad- 
ministration of physical education and athletics, and many 
of these changes could be effected if made a part of the 
curriculum. 

First of all, athletics should be organized for all and re- 
quired of all, not the few. Some type of athletics should be 
required of faculty as well as—yes, even more particularly 
than—of students. Instead of eighteen or twenty-two play- 
ing and one thousand or more watching from the side-lines, 
this should he reversed. Very little more time, if any, should 
be required of those on the teams than of other students. 
The time required of any one should be fixed at the time which 
is considered best for the health of those contesting. A min- 
imum of three hours a week should be required of all. 

A pupil is required by compulsory laws and truant officers 
to devote so many hours a week to mental work on the sup- 
position that such requirements are best for the state; and 
yet he is allowed to form his own habits of physical exercise 
or to form no habits whatsoever. To be sure, several states 
now require some time each week given to physical education, 
but they set no standards of accomplishments. 

If the work is required, then credit should be given for— 
yes, required in physical education. The junior high school 
movement will probably affect credit in physical education. 

We must have either fewer interscholastic contests with 
more inter-class work, or more inter-scholastic contests with 
second, third, and fourth teams contesting. Why not put on 
as a head-liner, “Freshmen against Freshmen”? Are not 

5 J. F. Landis, Principal of Latimer Junior High School, Pittsburgh. 
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athletic contests as valuable physically, mentaly, and morally 
to the freshman as to the old sports who have served four 
years in athletics? 

Competitors should be weighed and standards of accom- 
plishment established so that schools may compete on reason- 
able bases. If one school has 500 boys from which to select 
a team of eleven men and can thus select a heavy team, why 
should it be allowed to compete with a small school of 40 boys, 
many of whom will be extremely light? There is no indica- 
tion whatever that the school which puts out the greatest 
number of winning teams is doing most for the physical, intel- 
lectual, or moral development of its pupils. If weight were 
taken into consideration, there would be fewer serious in- 
juries in football. It is a sin for any team to run up a score 
of 100 against a competing team in football. The weaker 
team, in this case is literally trampled on probably, yet the 
coach says the team must have practice and so the team is 
urged to do its best. Perhaps too, the school represented by 
the weak team has formerly beaten the school represented by 
the strong team or the coaches have an old grudge and so the 
grudge is taken out on this weak team. The weak team must 
fight to the limit of endurance or be called “yellow.” 

No special privileges should be allowed athletics or to ath- 
letes. Honesty, manliness, proper language, etc., should be re- 
quired on the athletic field as well as in the schoolroom. There 
is no reason why one hundred times as much should be spent 
on the physical development of the already strong athlete 
as upon the average individual. How often do you see high 
schools and colleges giving the total budget to specialized ath- 
letics, and nothing for the physical development of the rank 
and file? 

More playground space would be required than is now 
available if this plan were put into practice, but it would be 
worth the extra investment. Boards of education in towns 
and cities should early plan for additional space for physical 
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education and athletics. Yale University has recently added 
750 acres to her athletic field. 

Specialization in only one sport should not be required nor 
allowed until a broad general physical training is secured. 
It is much more valuable for a person to receive training in 
several sports than to be a specialist in only one. It is much 
more valuable from the physical point of view also for a per- 
son to learn to play many games and to enjoy them through 
life, than to have learned to play only one of the major sports. 
Training rules should be kept by the whole student body 
all the time, rather than by the athletes only during the train- 
ing season. If the boys on the team can be required to forego 
the pleasures of midnight larks and the cigarette, why should 
not the same requirements be made of the weaker students of 
the school, the dude and the puny girl? Scholarship as well 
as athletics should have a place on the student’s training 
schedule. 

Athletics will never become a part of the curriculum until 
administered by the superintendent of the school and board of 
education, just as English, history or mathematics are at pres- 
ent administered. Rules and regulations concerning athletics 
should be made by high school men rather than by profes- 
sional coaches. The physician or school nurse, rather than 
the coach, should determine when a certain form of athletics 
is needed for the child’s physical development. When this 
sort of an arrangement is made, the coach will be selected 
because of his ability to develop and to maintain strong 
physical stamina and proper ideals in his pupils, rather than 
because he has been an athletic “star” in one or more college 
sports. 

Herbert Spencer says, “Nothing will so much hasten the 
time when body and mind will both be adequately cared for 
as a diffusion of the belief that the preservation of health 
is a duty and that all breaches of the laws of health are phys- 
ical sins.” This point of view will not become general until 


6 Herbert Spencer, Education, chapter on “Physical Education.”’ 
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athletic sports and all other types of physical education are 
placed in the curriculum and administered by school officials 
as carefully as other subjects. 

Furthermore, this point of view will not be generally ac- 
cepted and athletics made a regular and legitimate part of 
the curriculum until teachers of physical education and di- 
rectors of athletics secure the professional training and the 
point of view of the teacher, rather than that of the profes- 
sional athlete. Every athletic coach should be a real teacher, 
having carefully prepared himself in biology, sociology, psy- 
chology, and education. Certainly the coach has need of the 
ideals of sympathy, self-control, self-denial, and like virtues 
as much as any teacher. On the other hand, this point of 
view will not come until teachers in the public school get the 
attitude toward physical education and the play life of the 
child. When all teachers of athletics, as well as other sub- 
jects, have the professional training and point of view of the 
real teacher; when all teachers of other subjects as well as 
of athletics, have the spirit of play and of fair play; and when 
all these teachers cooperate in securing for physical education 
and athletics a proper place in the curriculum, then, and not 
until then, will athletics become “strictly educational.” 





Some Serviceable Definitions of Education 
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qumm mmm: TTS article presents in outline form (1) an ex- 
planation of the nature of a definition; (2) the 

7 statement of five criteria of a good definition 

of education; (3) a discussion of four of the 

eee more serviceable definitions of education, in- 
cluding (a) various statements of these defini- 
tions, (b) an analysis of their implications, 
and (c) a consideration of their relation to 
other aims; and (4) the application of the criteria presented 
at the opening of the outline to the four definitions dis- 
cussed; and (5) a brief summary. The sources from which 
the material for the outline has been drawn will be found in 
the bibliography at the close of the article. Free use has been 


| 


made of these references by direct quotation and by utiliza- 
tion of thought. 


I. Introduction. 
A. Nature of definition. 
1. It represents present status of knowledge concern- 
ing that which is defined. 
2. It is a useful point of view for organization of 
facts. 
3. It places emphasis upon essential elements and 
implies aim of whatever is defined. 
B. Criteria of good definition of education. 
1. It must be sufficiently broad to provide for all 
phases of development in human life. 
2. It must take into account individual differences 
and provide for equality of opportunity. 
8. It must make provision for origination of knowl- 
edge and insure progress. 
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4, It must possess actual value for guidance. 

5. It must take into account fundamental factors in 
educational process (immature individual, civili- 
zation, medium of interaction), and provide for 
their continuation. 

II. Discussion of Definitions Chosen. 
A. Education as adjustment. 
1. Various statements. 


a. 


To educate a person means to adjust him to 
those elements of his environment that are of 
concern in modern life, and to develop, organize, 
and train his powers so that he may make effi- 
cient and proper use of them.—Ruediger. 
Education must mean a gradual adjustment to 
the spiritual possessions of the race, with a 
view to realizing one’s own potentialities and 
to assisting in carrying forward that complex 
of ideas, acts, and institutions which we call 
civilization.— Butler. 

Education is the eternal process of superior ad- 
justment of the physically and mentally devel- 
oped, free, conscious human being to God, as 
manifested in the intellectual, emotional, and 
volitional environment of man.—Horne. 


2. Implications. 


a. 


Intelligent mastery over, or re-creation of, en- 
vironment, increased harmony with it, and 
added appreciation of it. 

Response to mental activity as well as to physi- 
cal stimuli. 

Adaptation of achievements of past to present. 
Power of continued growth, realization of value 
of self-expression, and ability to make proper 
use of one’s own capacities. 

Inclusion of ethical element. 
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8. Relation to other aims and to doctrine of interest. 


a. 


Formal discipline: Mind will be disciplined 
with reference to situations with which it must 
deal in maturity. 

Knowledge: Right adjustment with reference 
to specific situations has as prerequisite accu- 
rate and abundant knowledge. 

Social efficiency: Adjustment is practically 
synonymous, but includes directly certain desir- 
able subjects, such as art and music, included 
only indirectly by social efficiency. 
Unfoldment: Mastery’ of environment in its 
various aspects will awaken all dormant powers 
of individual. 

Utility: Production of spiritual or material 
goods sufficient to provide livelihood is implicit. 
Doctrine of interest: Inciting force to compel 
attention and enlist activity is necessary for 
adjustment at all. 


B. Education as development of social efficiency. 


1. Various statements. 


a. 


Education is the preparation of the individual 
for reciprocal union with society; the prepara- 
tion of the individual so that he can help his 
fellow-men, and in turn receive and appropriate 
their help.—Harris. 

True education, always personal, will develop 
the social consciousness and promote genuine 
social culture.—Stuckenberg. 

Education, then, from this point of view, must 
seek to develop social action.—O’Shea. 


2. Implications. 


a. 


Respecting of rights of others. 


b. Economic independence. 


C. 


Physical and intellectual development. 
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d. Self-control, involving inhibitions as well as 


d development. 

t e. Increase in ability to share in appreciation and 
enjoyinent of all values of social intercourse. 

< f. Actuation by ideals of service and exercise of 


- good judgment, leading to intellectual, prac- 
tical, and emotional interests, culminating in 
F action, in community welfare, and social pro- 
gress. 
g. Elimination of competition as dominant factor 
in school situations. 
! 8. Relation to other aims. 


3 a. Adjustment: Social efficiency is standard by 
which experience to modify future adjustment 
is to be selected. 


b. Culture: This element is included only in so 
far as conventional requirements are positive 
factors in social progress. 

c. Harmonious development: Criterion is set up 
for powers and capacities to be developed— 
those which best subserve social needs. 

d. Knowledge: Knowledge is not abstracted from 
the rest of life or ever maintained to be suffic- 
ient end in itself. . 

e. Moral character: Moral standard is social 
standard. 

f. Utilitarian: This aspect is included without in- 
volving pernicious subjective tendencies. 

C. Education as development of personality. 
1. Various statements. 

a. The end of education is the development of 
full and effective human personality—that is, 
a life in full and admirable relations to the 
universe.— Welton. 

b. Education is the development of the whole 
man.—Comenius. 
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c. The realization of all the possibilities of human 


growth and development is education.—Parker. 


2. Implications. 


ror St Rho Ao op 


Knowledge of world of things and of men. 
Control over environment. 

Bodily and mental health. 

Nobility of character. 

Hearty acceptance of duty. 

Self-control. 

Habits and ideals of perseverance, thorough- 
ness and accuracy. 

Open-mindedness and earnest longing for truth. 
Aesthetic appreciation. 

Worthy aspirations. 

Evaluation of life according to spiritual stand- 
ard, which finds highest good of man in per- 
fection of his spiritual nature. 


3. Relation to other aims. 


a. 


b. 


Cc. 


Adjustment: Development of personality repre- 
sents effect on individual of right adjustment. 
Moral character: Misinterpretation due to pre- 
ponderantly individual association is avoided, 
since character refers only to part of person- 
ality which relates to one’s attitude toward 
the moral aspect of life. 

Social efficiency: Spiritual elements are made 
explicit. 


D. Education as reconstruction of experience. 


1. Various statements. 
a. Education is that reconstruction or reorganiza- 


tion of experience which adds to the meaning 
of experience, and which increases ability to 
direct the course of subsequent experience.— 
Dewey. 

Education may be defined as the directing of 
experience to the modification of character, 
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that richer, more desirable experience may 
ensue.—Kilpatrick. 


2. Implications. 


a. 


b. 
b. 


Enrichment of perception of connections and 
continuities of activities in life at every point. 
Formation of constantly better habits. 
Added power of subsequent direction or con- 
trol and increasingly greater possibilities ‘of 
growth. 

Social as well as personal reconstruction. 
Attaching of value to process of education, so 
that education has all time immediate end, 
for what is really learned at any stage of expe- 
rience constitutes value of that experience, and 
present possibilities of growth must be pro- 
gressively realized and evaluated with reference 
to future growth. 


3. Relating to other aims. 


a. 


Formal discipline: Subject matter is judged 
from standpoint of value as experience, not 
treated as comparatively external and indiffer- 
ent except as means of exercising general pow- 
ers of individual. 

“Formation”: Development of mental and 
moral disposition is seen to be possible through 
existence in living being of active and specific 
functions which are developed in ‘redirection 
and combination; and environment is recog- 
nized as involving personal sharing in common 
experience. 

Preparation: Emphasis is on result alone as of 
value, and negative and privative conception of 
growth is avoided. 

Recapitulation and retrospection: In place of 
considering past as rival of present, and present 
as more or less futile imitation of past, there 
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is inclusion of past only in so far as it muv 
help to explain present and to direct its move- 
ment. 

e. Unfolding: In place of static, unattainalle, 
transcendental goal, to be sought through oper- 
ations lacking meaning on their own account, 
is substituted progressive goal, attainable and 
possessing value at every stage. 


III. Conclusion. 


A. Application of criteria of good definition of education 


(see I, B: 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5).* 


1. Education as an adjustment. 
a. Unfavorable criticism. 


(1) 


(2) 


Dewey: Environment is thought of as 
something fixed, and adjustment is just 
fitting oneself to this fixity of external con- 
ditions (see 3); adjustment aim is in dan- 
ger of being interpreted in direction of 
class education, fitting individuals to fill 
specific, predetermined positions in social 
order, instead of securing them such de- 
velopment of their own powers as will en- 
able them to make their own adjustments 
in changing social order (see 2). 


King: Ideal of social adjustment expresses 
only half-truth, social participation being 
broader term (see 1); eagerness to act on 
own account should not be suppressed while 
individual is learning new adjustments 
(see 3). 


b. Favorable criticism. 


(1) 


Horne: Practical is basis of theoretical 
(see 4). 


* The references in parentheses throughout this section are to the criteria 
given in the introduction. 
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v (2) Ruediger: Aim is broad enough to em- 
brace all stages and varieties of education 
(see 1); it views subject from scientific 


. standpoint and removes education from 
- realm of philosophical and theological opin- 
, ion and other partial views, and places it 
l on same dignified footing as other callings 


based on sciences (see 4). 
2. Education as development of social efficiency. 
) a. Unfavorable criticism. 

(1) Bagley: Aim leaves open question, “What 
is the destiny of human society?” (see 3). 

(2) Ruediger (as stated by Bagley): Aim is 
frankly objective, reassuring educational 
values not by subjective effects of educa- 
tional materials upon individual, but by 
objective effects of these materials—their 
outcome in so far as this affects society 
(see 1). 

(3) Ruediger: Equivalence of moral and social 
is not popularly recognized (see 1 and 4). 

(4) Ruediger: There is too great subordination 
of individual to group (see 2). 

b. Favorable criticism. 

(1) Bagley: Aim does not preclude cultivation 
of those tastes, divergences, and proclivi- 
ties that bring individual own subjective 
rewards, in so far as this would not inter- 
fere with highest good of others (see 1 and 
2); to work for others is indispensable fac- 
tor in insuring highest measure of social 
efficiency (see 5). 

(2) Henderson: Essential function of concep- 
tion of efficiency is to serve as criterion to 
determine among rival courses of study and 









b. 


b. 
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methods of teaching those which should 
prevail (see 4). 


3. Education as development of personality. 
a. 


Unfavorable criticism. 

(1) Dutton: Definition of education as process 
of giving to individual all perfection of 
which he is capable is inadequate now when 
religion and philanthropy are both striving 
to increase social conscience and to discover 
broadest avenues of social service (see 4). 

(2) Henderson: We can not determine end of 
education except by consideration of social 
life for entrance to which it constitutes 
preparation (see 1). 

Favorable criticism. 

(1) Monroe: Meaning of education today is 
process of relating individual to society so 
as to secure development of personality and 
social welfare (see 2 and 5). 


4. Education as reconstruction of experience. 
a. Unfavorable criticism. 


(1) Ruediger: Social aim as defined by Dewey 
lacks in breadth (see 1). 

Favorable criticism. 

(1) Dewey: Essential contrast of idea of edu- 
cation as continuous reconstruction with 
other one-sided conceptions is that it iden- 
tifies end (result) and process (see 4 

and 5). 

(2) Kilpatrick: Growth is toward richer life 

(see 3). 

Monroe: Professor Dewey has done more 

than any one else to elaborate eclectic view 

of education that harmonizes conflicting 

ideas of old tendencies (see 4). 


(3 
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B. Summary. 
1. Agreement among educators about fundamentals of 
education itself is striking. } 
a. Various definitions represent varying emphases 
} and varying conceptions of aim. 
| (1) New education has been of value in improv- 
ing spirit and dictating advance of instruc- 





tion more than in changing means. | 
(2) Definitions most acceptable at present seek 

to combine elements of individual rights 

and social duties and to find their harmon- | 

ization in nature of educational process. ) 

3. Task of thinker in education is to harmonize ap- ! 

parently discrepant points of view and make pro- 
gress possible through elimination of trivial and Et 

transient and utilization of truth in each. | 
a. Not all definitions are harmless. 1 Ha 
b. Perfect conception of education will be pos- | 

sible only with perfect comprehension of life. | 
: ; 
bay 
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Looking Homeward 


A traveler, oh, well I know 
My tent a home can never be; 
In all the land, where’er I go, 
Abiding place is none for me. 
By Marah’s waters, Elim’s palms, 
As God guides I pursue my quest, 
And one hope ever soothes and calms— 
Beyond the River—home and rest! 


Oh, wayside comradeship, how sweet— 

How dear the bonds of heart and hand !— 
But onward! Happiest are the feet 

Which first may press the Promised Land! 
Swift wheel the dawns and eves; but slow, 

Too slow they seem ; long seems the quest ; 
Oh, I would hasten, glad to go— 

Beyond the River—home and rest! 

STOKELY S. FIsHEr, 


Kansas City, Kansas. 








American Notes—Editorial 


It is the privilege and duty of every citizen of the United States to 
be interested in and loyal to the City or Town in which he lives. Not 
to be so leads to the inference that the highest kind of mentality and 
a proper and praiseworthy patriotism is lacking. Good citizenship is 
a duty as well as a privilege. We cannot, if we would, live for our- 
selves alone- We are bound up with others and their interests are our 
interests. The highest civilization is impossible unless we “pull to- 
gether,” and pull hard. The progress of our community depends upon 
unanimity and zeal and co-operative intelligence and action for the 
best interests of all. 

The same truths hold, also, in relation to the larger divisions of 
co-operative human association. Hach separate community or town or 
city belongs to the larger community of the State. Most of us are 
proud of our native State. We are interested in its welfare. We 
watch its activities, its elections, its participation in the movement of 
civilization. We pay our taxes and do not grudge them. We believe 
that we get “quid pro quo.” We do not feel it a burden to support 
the State. It is a privilege and an opportunity to express our appre- 
ciation of the advantages which the State affords to us and to our 
children. We actually resent and despise the opposite spirit. If ex- 
pressed in words or overt acts it quickly provokes reproof and some- 
times social ostracism. 

Most of all we should be intensely loyal to the United States,—to 
the country as a whole. Patriotism is a cardinal virtue. A person 
who is not patriotic cannot go far or live long without feeling the 
consequences in the loss of social standing, and, consequently, of busi- 
ness prosperity and opportunity for advancement in whatever he 
undertakes. He becomes unpopular, he misses opportunities, he ret- 
rogrades and deteriorates. Gradually, men and events leave him be- 
hind, and ultimately he drops out and makes a failure of life. We 
are not bringing out these considerations as an argument for patriot- 
ism,—though of course, they are such; we are simply speaking to a 
point of fact. The person who is heartily patriotic gets ahead,— 
other things being equal. The one who is self-centered and neglect- 
ful of public obligations and interests deteriorates and drops out of 
sight. It is a law of nature and of human life. 


The principle that we have emphasized in the paragraph above 
should be noted thoughtfully by those in the educational world who 
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are content to do their meager share of service and to take only such 
measure of interest in their teaching duties as will get them “by” 
without failure, in a narrow local field of effort, but who never recog- 
nize the larger responsibilities and opportunities of their country’s 
educational system. No teacher can do his or her best work locally, 
no matter how small or large the field may be, unless the whole plan 
and scheme of national education is visioned and intelligently appre- 
ciated, and, at least in some humble way, advanced by his or her per- 
sonal interest and effort. We want every teacher in the entire 
United States to realize a personal responsibility, and to appreciate 
the individual privilege, of being a part—as every one of them is—of 
a great national system and scheme for the promotion of the 
highest intelligence and efficiency of our own country and of the 
human race. Here lies the source of real inspiration in the teaching 
“job.” The humblest primary teacher in a remote country district 
may feel that she is an integral part of a great national and world 
enterprise of the highest importance and value. Whatever promotes 
such a feeling will surely make any teacher, whether man or woman, 
a better and happier teacher,—more content, more efficient, more per- 
manent in the profession. 

May we suggest to all teachers who may read these paragraphs 
that membership in the National Educational Association costs only 
$2 a year; and that such membership makes one really an integral 
part of the most influential educational organization in the world. 
It carries the right to vote for delegates, to attend all meetings of the 
Association, to hold office, and to receive the Journal of the Asso- 
ciation each month. 


As announced by the Department of the Interior, a National Illit- 
eracy Conference will meet in Washington, January 11th to 14th, 
inclusive, to work out practical methods of attacking the problem of 
adult illiteracy in the United States. General sessions will be held 
in the auditorium of the Interior Department, 18th and F Streets. 
The National Education Association, the American Legion, the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, and the United States Bureau of 
Education are co-operating in the promotion of this conference and 
will hold it jointly. It is confidently expected that the active leader- 
ship and co-operation of these agencies will make this conference the 
most representative and successful attack yet made upon the evil of 
adult illiteracy. According to the latest Federal census there are 
nearly five million men and women in this country who, by their own 
confession, are unable to read or write. If they can be induced to 
acquire these accomplishments there will be placed in their hands the 
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key which will unlock for them all knowledge, including art, music, 
literature, science, invention and discovery, the wisdom of all people 
and all ages, and they will become fitted for more intelligent partici- 
pation in the Government of their respective states and communities 
as well as of the nation. It is hoped that this conference, made up 
of four great nation-wide organizations and educational forces inter- 
ested in the same great movement ,will result in a co-operative move- 
ment through special organization for the purpose of speedily elimin- 
ating illiteracy from the nation. 


The Institute for Public Service (New York City) says, in a 
recent circular letter, that “Instead of recruiting the ablest young 
people into teaching, American colleges and universities are 
advertising and abetting the selling points of other professions. 
Of 600 college and univ ersity catalogs, having a combined circulation 
of over two million readers a year, “only one states the rewards, op- 
portunities, attractions and durable satisfactions of teaching; two 
have teacher-recruiting references other than statements that the 
demand exceeds the supply or that placement bureaus will find jobs 
for graduates; 37 mention an increasing demand for trained teachers, 
though not for the sake of recruiting able men and women into 
teaching, but to promise places for those who have already decided 
to teach. Even training schools for teachers address their catalogs 
to convinced juries of young people already recruited. 

From Baylor University, at Waco, Texas, is quoted the declaration 
that boards of education which permit practice teaching in their 
schools recognize that they have some responsibility for producing 
teachers as well as for employing them. Taylor University of Up- 
land, Ind., calls itself the “Life Service College,” calls teaching the 
art of arts, and adds, “More than any other mortal vocation Christ 
glorified the art of teaching. Upon the public school teacher in 
large measure rests the future destiny of America.” 

The one selling argument for teaching which was found in 600 
catalogs is by the College of St. Catherine at St. Paul, Minn. Every 
girl, parent or teacher who reads that catalog finds at the top of 
the page these teacher-recruiting words: 

“Prepare to teach; America “needs you. Your leadership, your 
enthusiasm, your inspiration, your intelligent service, can make 
school communities progressive, happy and prosperous. Your prep- 
aration for teaching is a safe investment; it pays dividends in sala- 
ries based on the service you are able to give; it pays also in durable 
satisfactions, for while teaching admits you to the privilege of train- 
ing the youth of the land, it also allows for continued self-develop- 
ment.” 








Book Reviews 


THE GROWING CHILD. By S. Josephine Baker, M.D. Little, Brown 
and Company. 

A practical book on a very important subject. It is in line with the 
modern movement to begin early and to proceed intelligently to build 
the bodily basis of every child’s personality in such a way that his brain 
and spiritual self may not be weakened and rendered impotent, but may 
rather be quick to respond to all efforts put forth in the way of educa- 
tion and training. This book deals with the health of the younger chil- 
dren. Technical terms are avoided. It is not only a school book,—it is 
a manual for mothers, and it should be used in every home where there 
are children. 


ENGLISH PHONETICS. By Frank E. Parlin, A.M., Ped.D. Little, 
Brown and Company. 

It will save much later trouble and increase the power of understand- 
ing and of speech if children are early taught the different sounds of the 
letters of the alphabet and trained in the use of them. Bad spelling will 
be avoided. Confusion of similar words will be lessened. Smooth, accu- 
rate and melodious speech will be attained. This little book will really 
interest the class if used by a skillful teacher. It fills a felt want. 


JUST FOLKS, and A HEAP O’ LIVIN’ By Edgar A. Guest. The 
Reilly & Lee Co., Chicago, publishers. 

These books stand all by themselves in a class that has been created 
by their author. Edgar A. Guest has caught the spirit of the race in its 
fundamental experiences and has put it into language that is not only 
used but is felt by every one. He strikes the human note in the life of 
rich or poor, exalted or humble, and makes the reader feel the common 
bond of humanity. The joys and sorrows of mankind, the serious and 
the humorous experiences, re-echo in the heart of every reader and do 
him good like medicine that is healing and at the same time palatable. 
It takes genius to do the task that here has been done so well. 


IN THE NORTH WOODS OF MAINE. By E. E. Thomas. Illustrated 
with drawings by H. Boylston Dummer. The World Book Company. 

A book that is sure to please young people, as it is a story of real 
adventure in the wilds of Maine in the days before the forests had been 
ground into paper pulp and the steam engine had driven most of the 
wild game into Canada or the hunters had killed it off altogether. It 
would make an excellent suppplementary reader for the grades. 
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PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT. By Ernest R. Groves. 
Longmans, Green and Company. Price $1.40. 


The author of this volume is Professor of Sociology at Boston Univer- 
sity and the author of other books along sociological lines. He has given 
the public, in the present volume, practical suggestions for thinking out 
and solving in the right way just those puzzling questions which occur 
in family and neighborhood life, in dealing with which most people make 
many blunders. The book is especially intended for those who are con- 
cerned with the bringing up of children. We can commend it without 
reservation to parents and teachers. It is frankly admitted that “the 
new understanding of human conduct has barely begun”; but “enough 
has already been accomplished to blaze a trail which parents and teachers 
can profitably follow in their guidance of their children.” Reading the 
following chapter headings is enough to create interest and a desire to 
read farther, and to take home and loan this book; such as these, for 
example: “Impulse and Social Control”; “Habit and Social Continuity”; 
“Self-Assertion and Family Life”; “The Emotional Maturing of the Boy”; 
“The Emotional Maturing of the Girl”; “Authority and Individuality.” 
It is easy to criticise our neighbor’s methods. Don’t do it unless you 
have applied at home what this author has so well said in this practical 
and thought-provoking little volume. 


We acknowledge the receipt of the following interesting and valuable 
books for review from The J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. : 


I. THE NEW AGRICULTURE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. By Kary 
Cadmus Davis, Ph.D. 345 illustrations. Price $1.80. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 


A modern text, setting forth the latest and best methods of practical 
farming in its various branches. Well arranged according to the latest 
pedagogical principles, providing for a liberal use of the project method, 
describing many recent developments in methods of spraying, fertilizing, 
feeding, planting, cultivating, harvesting, treatment of woodlands, poultry 
keeping, bees, horse and mule projects, etc., etc. The author has had expe- 
rience in nearly all the States and is familiar with the discoveries and 
methods of the most successful workers in this field. 

In somewhat the same line as the above, but with special reference 
to High School use, we have VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN FARMING 
OPERATIONS,—THE PART OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. By Theodore H. 
Eaton, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of Rural Education in Cornell University. 
Belonging to the Lippincott’s Rural Education Series, As indicated by 
the title, this is a High School text appropriate for the fulfillment of the 
Federal Act for Vocational Education passed in 1917, which requires that 
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proper provision be made to meet the needs of pupils of not less than 
fourteen years of age who are not intending to take College courses but 
who are intending to follow agricultural occupations. Vocational educa- 
tion in Agriculture is, taking the country as a whole, very much in de- 
mand ; this volume is well fitted to aid teachers in meeting that demand. 


II. HOW TO DEBATE. By Robert W. Babcock, LL.B., and John H, 
Powell, Jr., A.B., Instructors in Purdue University. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

The science and art of debating are carefully studied and set forth 
in this volume and made of practical value to the student. He is aided 
in the gathering of material, in the analysis of the question, in the 
preparation of a brief, in marshaling the evidence, in pointing out the 
fallacies of his opponent, in refuting the claims of the other side, etc. 
A very thorough study of the subject which should not be overlooked 
by those who are interested in this important part of the equipment of 
a modern scholarly man or woman. 


III. CHEMISTRY, APPLIED TO THE HOME AND COMMUNITY. By 
Pauline G. Beery, A.M. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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A practical and comprehensive text on such subjects as the chemistry 
of fuels, water, waste, cleaning and polishing agents, stain removal, 
textiles, toilet preparations, foods, cooking processes, drugs, etc. The 
treatment is at once thorough, scientific and practical. A good text for 
schools and a handy book to have at hand in every home. 


The following books, published by D. C. Heath and Ccmpany, have 
been examined with interest and are commended to our readers as worth- 
while text books: 














I, LABORATORY CHEMISTRY FOR GIRLS. By Agnes French Jaques, 
Head of the Science Department, Vocational High School, Minneapolis. 
The volume is a direct outgrowth of experience in teaching the subject 
in the above school to pupils who were in training for work as junior 
nurses, practical nurses, home economics students, salesmanship students, 
hospital nurses, ete. Practically every woman is sooner or later called 
upon to assume responsibility in relation to duties that are here discrim- 
inatingly considered. A book of wide range and practical suggestiveness. 
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II. JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS. By Walter W. Hart, 1 
A.B., Assistant Professor of Mathematics in the University of Wisconsin. i, 
Book Three. 


This Book will be carefully reviewed in a later number, by our 
Mathematical Editor, Professor Robert R. Goff, Director of Mathematics, 
New Britain, Conn., who will also review the same publishers’ “Modern 
High School Algebra,” by Webster Wells, 8.B., and Walter W. Hart, A.B. 







